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U.S.  DEVELOPMENT  AID:  HOPE  FOR  THE  80's 


1980  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
Development  Decade,  which  many  believe 
will  be  the  single  most  important  decade  for 
Third  World  development.  The  world  com¬ 
munity  has  made  significant  progress  toward 
more  equitable  development.  But  the  effort 
has  only  just  begun. 

Developed  and  developing  nations  alike 
can  learn  important  lessons  from  develop¬ 
ment's  successes  and  failures  over  the  past 
two  decades. 

Assessing  U.S.  Assistance 

Much  U.S.  development  assistance  has 
been  beneficial  if  one  measures  success  in 
terms  of  meeting  basic  human  needs  and 
promoting  growth  with  equity.  But  some  has 
actually  been  counterproductive.  Why  the 
varying  degrees  of  success?  Where  does 


The  World  Bank  estimates  that  85%  of  the 
"absolutely  poor"  in  developing  countries 
—  550  million  people  —  live  in  rural  areas. 
But  for  the  most  part,  rural  poor  have  been 
left  behind  by  the  development  process. 

Rural  development  has  faltered  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons,  including: 

•  Patterns  of  land  tenure.  In  83  develop¬ 
ing  countries,  3%  of  the  population  control 
80%  of  the  land.  Over  600  million  rural  res¬ 
idents  lack  secure  access  to  productive  land. 
Some  of  the  maldistribution  dates  to  tradi¬ 
tional  societies,  but  the  worst  instances 
clearly  trace  to  the  colonial  era. 

•  Shift  from  subsistence  and  barter  to 
cash  economies,  with  an  emphasis  on  cash 
cropping  for  export,  as  opposed  to  produc¬ 
tion  of  food  to  meet  country  needs. 

Both  during  the  colonial  era  and  since,  the 
trends  toward  concentrated  control  of  land 
and  cash  crops  for  export  have  reinforced 
each  other. 

•  Access  to  essential  agricultural  inputs. 

Secure  tenancy  on  the  land  for  farmers  is 


hope  for  the  future  of  U.S.  development 
assistance  lie? 

Congress  established  a  New  Directions 
Mandate  in  1973  —  a  set  of  guidelines  for 
meeting  basic  human  needs  in  the  allocation 
of  U.S.  development  assistance  and  for  de¬ 
termining  the  aid-worthiness  of  recipient 
countries.  The  criteria  include:  the  level  of 
participation  in  economic  development  by 
the  poor,  the  extent  to  which  government 
policies  contribute  to  sustainable  economic 
growth,  and  the  degree  to  which  policies 
increase  small  farm  productivity.  In  addition, 
a  host  government's  demonstrated  commit¬ 
ment  to  upholding  human  rights  is  to  be 
considered. 

In  reality,  those  who  set  U.S.  foreign  policy 
tend  to  view  U.S.  development  assistance  as 


useless  without  equitable  access  to  other 
basic  inputs:  credit,  adequate  storage,  trans¬ 
port,  and  marketing  facilities,  planting  mater¬ 
ial  and  equipment,  fertilizers,  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems,  knowledge  and  training.  Successful 
agrarian  reforms  have  included  all  these  ele¬ 
ments;  several  land  reforms  have  failed  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  attention  to  the  supple¬ 
mentary  inputs. 

•  Lack  of  national  commitment  to  rural 
development,  as  typified  by  inequitable  tax 
and  price  policies. 

•  Disregard  of  peasants  in  the  planning 
for  development.  Rural  people  have  too 
often  been  regarded  as  a  passive  target  group 
by  development  planners  with  a  different 
cultural  orientation. 

•  Development  projects  have  tended  to 

be  large-scale  and  capital  intensive,  even  in 
rural  areas  where  labor  is  the  most  abundant 
resource,  and  employment  the  greatest  need. 
While  rural  development  experts  have  be¬ 
gun  to  see  the  virtue  of  small-scale  rural  proj¬ 
ects  utilizing  more  appropriate  technolo¬ 
gies,  many  projects  are  still  not  geared  to 
local  needs.  (continued  on  p.  3) 


a  means  of  securing  our  short-term  strategic 
interest.  The  degree  of  aid-worthiness  is 
often  a  secondary  consideration  in  allocating 
development  assistance.  A  majority  of  pro¬ 
grams  are  concentrated  in  strategically  im¬ 
portant  developing  countries.  Unfortunately, 
human  need  is  not  confined  to  such  coun¬ 
tries. 

Through  the  international  Development 
Cooperation  Agency  (IDCA),  the  official 
U.S.  development  umbrella  agency  of  which 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  is  a  part,  the  U.S.  government  admin¬ 
isters  three  types  of  development  assistance 
programs;  AID  functional  programs,  such  as 
agricultural  development  arxl  nutrition;  the 
Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF);  and  Food  for 
Peace  (P.L.  480).  In  the  proposed  FY81  bi¬ 
lateral  foreign  assistance  budget  of  $5.6  bil¬ 
lion,  ESF  is  the  largest  program.  (See  ac¬ 
companying  graph.)  ESF  is  concentrated  in 
strategically  sensitive  areas  and  is  used  "to 
promote  peaceful  solutions  to  political  and 
economic  problems  which  threaten  U.S. 
national  interests  and  the  attainment  of  U.S. 
foreign  jxtlicy  objectives."  The  Middle  East 
receives  over  75%  of  ESF  furnJs.  (See  Feb., 
1 980  FCNL  Newsletter.) 

It  may  be  instructive  to  look  briefly  at  pro¬ 
posed  development  assistance  for  four  coun¬ 
tries. 

Tanzania  and  Zaire 

Tanzania  and  Zaire  are  among  the  poorest 
developing  nations,  with  the  greatest  need. 
The  per  capita  GNP  in  Tanzania  is  $1 90,  arxl 
infant  mortality  is  63  per  1 ,000  live  births.  In 
Zaire,  per  capita  GNP  is  $136,  and  infant 
mortality  stands  at  1 60  p>er  1 ,000. 

Commitment  to  equitable  development  is 
not  a  priority  for  the  Mobutu  government  in 
Zaire.  Their  aid  distribution  record  is  poor; 
political  corruption  is  widespread;  and 
comprehensive  development  planning  is 
lacking.  Agrarian  reform,  rural  development, 
and  self-sustaining  food  production  have 
received  scant  attention.  Mobutu's  human 
rights  record  is  poor;  his  commitment  to  in- 

(Continued  on  p.  3) 
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WOMEN:  THE  NEGLECTED  FACTOR  IN  DEVELOPMENT 


Women  constitute  over  half  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  developing  countries.  It  should  follow 
that  women  are  equal  partners  in  develop¬ 
ment.  In  reality,  this  is  not  the  case. 

When  designing  and  implementing  proj¬ 
ects,  most  development  planners  seem  to 
have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  foresight 
to  explore  the  actual  economic,  social,  and 
political  roles  women  play  in  their  respective 
cultures.  Women's  needs  have  not  been 
acknowledged  and  their  potential  contribu¬ 
tions  have  not  been  sought. 

Very  often.  Western  concepts  of  "wo¬ 
men's  place"  have  replaced  the  traditional 
concepts  of  women's  roles  which  once  gov¬ 
erned  male-female  interaction.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  this  might  be  seen  as  a  liberating 
influence.  In  others,  notably  in  much  of 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  the  relative  status 
of  women  has  declined  and  the  conditions  of 
their  lives  have  deteriorated.  Almost  every¬ 
where,  men  have  been  given  control  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  agriculture,  local  trade,  light 
manufacturing;  women  have  often  lost  much 
of  what  control  they  once  had. 

WOMEN  AND  EDUCATION 

Men  have  been  given  educational  priority 
in  most  developing  countries  because  they 
are  expected  to  take  on  the  responsibility  for 
development.  Third  World  literacy  rates  il¬ 
lustrate  this.  While  the  number  of  illiterate 
men  rose  by  8  million  between  1960  and 
1 970,  the  number  of  illiterate  women  rose  by 
40  million. 

Women's  illiteracy  and  lack  of  education 
are  barriers  to  improvement  of  their  status  in 
society.  In  addition,  uneducated  mothers  are 
unable  to  pass  on  to  their  children  —  male 
and  female  —  the  basics  of  education  so 
important  to  their  growth. 

From  early  childhood,  girls  are  kept  out  of 
school  to  perform  household  tasks.  Such  jobs 
often  require  up  to  18  hours  a  day,  leaving 
little  time  for  formal  education.  Relatively 
simple  labor  saving  technology  —  including 
easier  access  to  firewood  and  clean  water  — 
would  go  far  in  enabling  women  freer  access 
to  educational  opportunities. 

Equal  access  to  education  for  women 
must  become  a  priority  for  Third  World 
governments  and  development  planners. 

Education  and  vocational  training  programs 
should  be  designed  with  the  specific  needs  of 
women  in  mind. 

WOMEN  AND  HEALTH 

Most  people  in  the  Third  World  face  seri¬ 
ous  health  problems.  Women,  as  childbear- 
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ers,  face  the  highest  health  risks.  The  health 
and  nutrition  of  children  are  also  closely  tied 
to  women's  health  and  nutrition. 

Several  factors  lead  to  deterioration  of 
women's  health: 

•  Poverty  and  poor  health  produce  a 
vicious  cycle  in  which  parents  continue  to 
bear  children  for  economic  and  social  secur¬ 
ity.  Infant  mortality  remains  high.  Women 
feel  they  must  have  more  children  than  they 
want.  Often  malnourished  themselves,  they 
give  birth  to  weak  and  chronically  malnour¬ 
ished  children.  The  pregnancy-childbirth- 
lactation  process  itself  leads  to  further  mal¬ 
nutrition  in  women  caught  in  this  cycle. 

•  Family  planning  is  not  a  problem-free 
solution  for  most  Third  World  women.  In¬ 
centive  is  low  because  infant  mortality  is 
high.  Cultural  attitudes  often  dictate  against 
women  taking  an  active  role  in  the  family 
planning  process.  Methods  of  contraception 
available  may  be  more  dangerous  to  women 
than  having  several  children. 

•  Women's  access  to  medical  care  is 
limited.  Household  duties  leave  little  time  to 
seek  care,  and  medical  facilities  are  often  a 
long  distance  away.  Many  facilities  that  do 
exist  are  ill-prepared  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  women. 

•  Finally,  modernization  has  brought 
additional  health  hazards  and  greater  health 
problems.  Women's  work  burdens  increase 
substantially  as  they  seek  employment  in  the 


cash  labor  market,  while  continuing  tradi¬ 
tional  household  roles. 

The  way  Third  World  women's  health  is 
viewed  must  change  before  their  real  needs 
can  be  met.  Health  programs  should  focus 
on  women's  productive  and  reproductive 
health.  Health  care  services  must  be  made 
more  accessible  to  women,  and  should  be 
staffed  by  women  trained  in  midwifery,  con¬ 
traception,  nutrition,  child  care,  and  sanita¬ 
tion. 

WOMEN  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

A  recent  World  Bank  report  on  the  role  of 
women  in  development  stated:  "Women  in 
developing  countries  tend  to  be  economi¬ 
cally  invisible."  They  are  found  primarily  in 
the  informal  labor  force,  engaged  in  subsis¬ 
tence  farming,  in  home-based  cottage  indus¬ 
tries,  and  in  child  care  and  household  tasks. 

Even  if  hidden,  women  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  labor  force  in  Third  World  countries, 
particularly  in  agriculture.  It  is  estimated  that 
women  form  over  70%  of  the  agricultural 
labor  force. 

Despite  women's  roles  as  subsistence 
farmers,  agricultural  development  planners 
continue  to  devise  projects  as  if  men  were 
the  principal  farmers.  Access  to  agricultural 
delivery  systems  and  rural  services  —  credit, 
extension,  and  marketing  services;  and  agri¬ 
cultural  training  programs  —  has  generally 
been  limited  to  men.  As  a  result,  men  are 
able  to  enter  the  lucrative  cash  crop  market 
while  women  retain  their  positions  as  essen¬ 
tial  but  economically  "unprofitable"  subsis¬ 
tence  farmers. 

Women  who  would  move  into  the  formal 
work  force  also  suffer  disadvantages.  They 
often  lack  the  training  required  to  compete 
effectively  with  men  for  jobs.  Women  often 
do  not  have  the  mobility  or  flexibility  to 
compete  for  a  wide  range  of  jobs.  As  a  result, 
women  are  isolated  in  low-productivity, 
low-income  jobs  with  little  prospect  for  ad¬ 
vancement. 

The  important  contributions  women  make 
in  the  informal  sector  should  be  emphasized. 
However,  women  should  be  able  to  choose 
between  work  in  the  informal  and  formal 
sectors.  Women's  job  skills  must  be  en¬ 
hanced  to  ensure  their  equal  access  to  em¬ 
ployment.  Such  skills  can  be  nurtured 
through  the  development  and  reinforcement 
of  educational  and  vocational  training  op¬ 
portunities  for  women,  creation  of  technol¬ 
ogy  geared  to  their  needs,  provisions  of  em¬ 
ployment  services  to  assist  in  job  placement, 
and  the  inclusion  of  women  in  unions  and  in 
social  security  and  employment  benefit  pro¬ 
grams. 
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Rural  Development  (cont.  from  p.  1) 

•  Third  World  women  have  been  over¬ 
looked.  Women  are  the  farmers  in  many 
rural  societies,  producing  40  -  80%  of  the 
food  in  various  countries.  Even  so,  rural  de¬ 
velopment  is  usually  thought  of  as  involving 
male  heads  of  household  and  wage  earners. 
(See  related  article). 

WCARRD 

The  special  character  and  need  for  rural 
development  is  receiving  increased  atten¬ 
tion.  Last  July,  delegates  from  150  nati'::ns 
gathered  for  the  World  Conference  on 
Agrarian  Reform  and  Rural  Development 
(WCARRD),  the  first  UN  conference  with 
such  a  focus.  (See  October,  1979  FCNL 
Newsletter.) 


"An  effective  attack  on  world  poverty 
can  only  be  made  by  going  directly  to  the 
rural  areas  and  dealing  with  the  problems 
there ...  A  policy  of  rural  development  is 
a  policy  of  national  development.  Rural 
development  must  be  a  description  of  die 
whole  strategy  of  growth  —  the  approach 
to  development  and  the  prism  through 
which  all  policies  are  seen,  judged,  and 
given  priority." 

—Julius  Nyerere,  President  of  Tanzania 
at  WCARRD;  July,  1979 


There  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  rhetoric 
of  an  international  conference  and  the  hard 
political  realities  of  changes  which  must  take 
place  in  scores  of  thousands  of  villages  in 
more  than  100  developing  nations.  The  gap 
is  accentuated  by  the  realization  that  politi¬ 
cal  leadership  in  many  of  these  nations  is 
identified  with  the  families  who  now  control 
the  land  and  other  resources,  and  who  are 
used  to  making  national  decisions  without 
wide  consultation. 

Increasingly,  however,  there  is  recognition 
by  the  international  community  and  by  de¬ 
velopment  planners  that  overall  develop¬ 
ment  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
meeting  human  needs  and  growth  with 
equity  must  include  agrarian  reform  and 
rural  development  as  primary  components. 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by 
24  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  1 2  other 
Friends'  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Ex¬ 
pressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  S^king  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
like-minded  Friends. 
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HOPE  FOR  THE  80's  (cont  from  p.  1) 


volving  women  in  development  is  negli¬ 
gible. 

Yet,  Zaire  is  a  major  copper  and  cobalt  ' 
exporter  and  a  key  Central  African  country. 
Despite  their  poor  record  in  using  U.S.  assis¬ 
tance,  the  Administration  has  requested  a 
doubling  of  bilateral  allocations  to  that  coun¬ 
try  for  FY81. 

Tanzania  is  another  story,  a  popular  gov¬ 
ernment  committed  to  equitable  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  meeting  of  basic  human  needs. 
Nyerere's  government  has  made  substantial 
improvements  in  agrarian  reform  and  mral 
development.  Per  capita  GNP  has  increased; 
infant  mortality  has  declined;  literacy  rates 
for  both  men  and  women  have  increased; 
and  daily  calorie  consumption  has  improved 
substantially.  Human  rights  violations  are 
minimal  and  have  decreased  over  the  last  dec¬ 
ade.  In  addition,  Nyerere  has  actively  sought 
the  involvement  of  Tanzanian  women  in 
development. 

Yet,  aid  to  Tanzania  is  not  a  priority  for  the 
current  Administration.  The  FY81  request, 
although  increased  over  FY80,  is  substantial¬ 
ly  below  the  Tanzanian  request  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  recent  droughts  and  the  costly 
war  with  Uganda.  Tanzania  is  a  country  in 
need  with  a  commitment  to  equitable  devel¬ 
opment.  Aid  to  that  country  would  be  effec¬ 
tively  used  to  meet  human  need  and  stimu¬ 
late  self-reliant  development.  According  to 
the  letter  of  the  New  Directions  Mandate, 
Tanzania  should  head  the  list  of  aid-worthy 
developing  countries. 

Costa  Rica  and  Peru 

Costa  Rica  and  Peru  are  ranked  in  the 
middle-income  group  of  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  Costa  Rica's  per  capita  GNP  is  $1 ,040, 


and  infant  mortality  is  38  per  1,000.  Peru's 
per  capita  GNP  is  $800,  and  infant  mortality 
is  142  per  1,000. 

Though  a  small  country,  Costa  Rica  has 
made  tremendous  strides  in  development.  Its 
commitment  to  equitable  development  is 
demonstrated  by  current  government  spend¬ 
ing  —  64%  of  the  national  budget  goes  to 
nutrition,  health,  agriculture,  education,  and 
social  services  all  aimed  at  helping  the  poor. 
Reforms  are  being  implemented  to  imprrove 
management  of  economic  growth  and  rural 
development.  Costa  Rica's  human  rights  rec¬ 
ord  is  outstanding.  Commitment  to  women 
in  development  appears  strong.  Despite 
Costa  Rica's  record,  AID  mission  officials 
argue,  USAID  does  not  give  enough  weight 
to  country  commitment  in  its  planning  allo¬ 
cations.  The  FY81  aid  request  for  Costa  Rica 
represents  a  27%  decrease  since  FY79. 

Peru,  on  the  other  hand,  has  sacrificed 
long-term  goals  of  equitable  development  in 
the  face  of  a  short-term  economic  crisis. 
Over  one-quarter  of  Peru's  budget  goes  to 
military  spending.  Living  conditions  for 
Peru's  poorest  sector  continue  to  deteriorate. 
Most  of  the  country's  resouces  are  cortcen- 
trated  in  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  minority. 
Only  3.3%  of  the  population  owns  87%  of 
Peru's  arable  larxl,  while  46%  of  the  total 
population  depeixJs  on  agriculture  for  a  liv¬ 
ing.  A  brief  attempt  at  agrarian  reform  has 
been  abandoned.  The  country's  human 
rights  record  is  moderately  poor.  Existing 
data  show  severe  neglect  of  women. 

As  a  major  exporter  of  copper  and  silver, 
Peru  is  a  prime  candidate  for  U.S.  aid.  The 
FY81  aid  request  for  Peru  would  represent  a 
38%  increase  over  the  past  three  years. 

(Continued  on  p.  4) 
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Development  Aid  (cont.  from  p.  3) 

IDCA  and  Alternatives 

IDCA's  size  and  inevitable  bureaucracy 
add  to  the  problems  growing  from  strategic 
considerations.  It  must  deal  on  a  government 
to  government  basis.  Planning  takes  time; 
urgent  need  cannot  always  be  factored  in. 
Project  field  staff  are  usually  attached  to  the 
national  mission.  IDCA  has  been  criticized 
because  its  institutional  limitations  prevent  it 
from  working  at  a  local  level,  in  small  proj¬ 
ects. 

Other  U.S.-based  development  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  more  successful  in  develop¬ 
ing  grassroots  projects  which  involve  in¬ 
digenous  people  in  planning  and  imple¬ 
mentation.  Examples  include  U.S.  govern-, 
ment  agencies  such  as  the  Inter- American 
Foundation  (lAF),  and  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
private  voluntary  organizations  (PVO's)  such 
as  AFSC  and  OXFAM. 

The  lAF  was  created  by  Congress  in  1969 
to  supplement  AID  in  Latin  American  de¬ 
velopment.  The  lAF  is  separated  from  the 
U.S.  State  Dept,  and  less  subject  to  U.S. 
strategic  interests.  In  addition,  the  lAF  does 
not  deal  with  host  governments,  but  rather 
works  directly  through  local  level  organiza¬ 
tions. 


The  lAF  specializes  in  small  projects 
aimed  at  improving  local  credit  systems,  es¬ 
tablishing  educational  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  programs,  improving  local  housing,  en¬ 
couraging  community  organizing,  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  formation  of  agricultural  cooper¬ 
atives.  They  target  isolated  rural  poor,  rural 
peasants,  and  urban  slumdwellers.  Key  to 
lAF  projects  is  the  involvement  of  local  in¬ 
habitants  at  all  levels,  from  pre-project 
planning  to  post-project  evaluation.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  lAF's  "bottom-up"  approach  to  de¬ 
velopment  has  led  to  support  in  Congress  for 
the  creation  of  a  similar  African  Develop¬ 
ment  Foundation. 

PVO's  such  as  AFSC  are  even  freer  to  let 
local  communities  define  their  own  develop¬ 
ment  needs. 

What  of  the  Future? 

We  take  modest  hope  from  a  series  of  re¬ 
cent  evaluative  approaches  to  development. 
"Meeting  basic  human  needs"  and  "growth 
with  equity"  are  widely  accepted  goals.  Life 
expectancy,  literacy  rates  and  infant  mortal¬ 
ity  have  become  as  important  criteria  as 
GNP.  Patterns  of  income  distribution  and 
food  calorie  intake  are  increasingly  looked  at 
as  closely  as  national  averages. 


These  hopeful  signs  should  not  mask  the 
immensity  of  the  development  task,  nor  the 
intransigence  of  national  and  international 
institutions  which  must  be  changed. 

A  renewed  sense  of  what  is  needed  and 
possible,  together  with  a  fresh  call  to  com¬ 
mitment  are  presented  in  two  important  re¬ 
ports. 

The  Independent  Commission  on  inter¬ 
national  [development  Issues  (better  known 
as  the  Brandt  Commission)  has  called  its 
report,  North-South:  A  Program  for  Survival. 
The  Report  recommends  changes  in  the 
focus  of  development,  such  as  this  News¬ 
letter  outlines.  It  also  demands  essential 
changes  in  the  international  trade  and  mone¬ 
tary  institutions,  and  issues  a  bold  call  for 
diverting  much  of  the  world's  arms  budget 
into  development  programs. 

Overcoming  World  Hunger:  The  Chal¬ 
lenge  Ahead,  the  report  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  World  Hunger,  is  a  more 
cautious  statement,  but  concludes,  ". . .  the 
United  States  (should)  make  the  elimination 
of  hunger  the  primary  focus  of  its  relationship 
with  developing  countries,  beginning  with 
the  decade  of  the  1 980's." 


THE  U.S.:  PULLING  ITS  WEIGHT  FOR  DEVELOPMENT? 


The  Administration's  FY81  budget  request  for  official  development 
assistance  (ODA)  reflects  Pres.  Carter's  continued  commitment  to 
increased  U.S.  development  aid.  In  the  face  of  such  commitment. 
Congress  significantly  reduced  aid  levels  requested  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  for  FY80  and  continues  to  delay  passage  of  some  FY80  foreign  aid 
legislation.  The  Congressional  attitude  seems  unlikely  to  improve  re¬ 
garding  FY81  legislation. 

Even  if  Congress  supp)orted  the  Administration's  aid  requests,  the 
U.S.  record  would  not  be  impressive.  The  Development  Assistance 
Cmte.  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop¬ 
ment  (OECD),  which  includes  most  Western  industrialized  nations, 
coordinates  assistance  to  developing  countries  and  annually  ranks 
donors  according  to  the  amount  of  aid  given.  According  to  OECD's 
latest  figures  (1979),  net  contributions  by  the  U.S.,  the  largest  donor, 
comprised  only  .27%  of  our  GNP,  ranking  the  U.S.  1 4th  among  the  1 7 
member  states.  This  represents  a  slight  increase  over  1 978  levels,  but  is 
still  far  below  the  .7%  of  GNP  called  for  by  the  UN.  (Note;  U.S.  ODA 
figures  do  not  include  contributions  frorri  U.S.-based  private  voluntary 
organizations,  which  total  about  $600  million.) 

In  the  coming  months,  more  pressure  may  be  placed  on  the  U.S.  to 
rapidly  increase  our  aid  levels.  The  Brandt  Commission  calls,  first  and 
foremost,  for  a  larger  resource  transfer  to  developing  countries.  The 
Commission's  goal  —  a  resource  transfer  by  1 985  equal  to  .7%  of  each 
donor  nation's  GNP,  and  by  the  year  2000,  equal  to  1%  of  GNP.  If 
OECD  nations  take  this  deadline  seriously,  the  U.S.  faces  a  stiff  agenda. 
The  pattern  of  slight  increases  which  has  characterized  U.S.  contribu¬ 
tions  in  recent  years  will  not  suffice  to  bring  our  nation's  development 
assistance  in  line  with  international  requests,  and  more  important,  with 
the  needs  of  developing  nations. 

In  addition,  the  Presidential  Commision  on  World  Hunger  has  rec¬ 
ommended  that  "the  U.S.  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  the 


United  Nations'  goal  of  .7%  of  GNP."  The  Commission  argues  that  the 
U.S.  can  bring  its  ODA  levels  up  to  the  UN  requested  level  and  that,  in 
fact,  "Shamefully  low  appropriations  for  ODA  prevent  the  program 
from  attaining  its  own  —  and  Congress'  —  stated  objectives." 

FY81  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  REQUESTS  — 
FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 
AND  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

(in  billions) 

Bilateral  Aid  (IDCA,  Inter-American  Foundation, 


Peace  Corps)  $2.3 

Multilateral  Development  Banks 

(paid-in  capital)*  $1 .8 

International  Organizations  and  Programs  (U.S.  $  .3 

assessed  membership  payments  and  voluntary  contributions 
to  int'l.  orgs.  and  programs  involved  in  development, 
humanitarian,  and  scientific  activities) 

P.L.  480  — Food  Aid  $1.2 

SUBTOTAL  —  Development  Assistance  $5.6 

Economic  Support  Fund  (used  primarily  to  provide  $2.0 

economic  assistance  to  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Southern  Africa  in  support  of  U.S.  peacekeeping  efforts) 

TOTAL  $7.6 


•Note:  Due  to  a  change  in  accounting  methods,  the  budget  authority  request 
for  multilateral  development  banks  appears  significantly  smaller  than  in  the 
past.  The  callable  capital  portion,  $1.1  billionfor  FY81,  has  never  been  called, 
and  is  not  included  in  FY81  budget  authority  request. 
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Hunger  Issues 

The  Food  Stamp  program  will  be  shut  down  in 
June  unless  Congress  can  pass  a  Budget 
Resolution,  an  authorization  bill,  and  a 
supplemental  appropriation  by  May  16, 

Food  Security  Reserve  Houre  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  and  Sen.  Ag  Cmtes.  have  reported  out 
good  bills  to  use  the  wheat  not  sold  to  the 
USSR  as  backup  for  P.  L.  480  (Food  for 
Peace),  House  Ag  Cmte.  seems  likely  to  act 
soon,  with  floor  action  shortly  thereafter. 

Foreign  Aid 

FY80  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Bin,  h.r. 
4473  was  reported  out  of  Conference  Cmte. 
in  late  February;  no  further  action  can  be 
taken  until  Congress  approves  a  Third  Bud¬ 
get  Resolution.  Meanwhile,  U.  S.  foreign 
aid  institutions  are  operating  under  a  con¬ 
tinuing  resolution  with  FY79  levels. 

FY81  Foreign  Aid  Authorization  (h.r.  6942, 
S.2423)  Reported  out  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Cmte.  in  early  April  with  substan¬ 
tial  cuts;  floor  action  expected  in  mid-May. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cmte,  mark-up 
favorably  completed  on  May  1;  floor  action 
expected  after  House  action. 

Fiscal  ’81  Budget 

Congress  is  still  responding  to  Carter’s 
budget.  The  Senate  Budget  Cmte.  recommended 
even  more  for  the  military  than  Carter  re¬ 
quested  ($173.4  billion— 9.8%  real  growth), 
an  incredible  1-year  addition  of  $29.4  bil¬ 
lion  above  estimated  FY80  spending! 

Indian  Claims 

On  March  27,  4  days  before  deadline,  the 
President  signed  S.  2222  (P.  L.  96-217)  ex¬ 
tending  the  time  for  filing  certain  Indian 
compensation  claims  to  12/31/82  (See"Indian 
Land  Claims j"  Feb,  Newsletter) ,  The  law  also 
requires  the  Sec .  of  the  Interior  to  submit 
to  Congress  a  plan  for  settling  claims  he 
deems  inappropriate  for  litigation  by 
6/30/81.  Special  thanks  to  those  friends 
who  sent  letters  to  Congress  supporting 
this  legislation. 


Lost  in  the  Desert 

The  U.S.  is  lashing  out  madly  as  it  seeks  to 
free  the  hostages.  Chaotic  conditions  in 
Iran  and  a  lack  of  understanding  of  Iranian 
cultural  and  religious  goals  make  a  solu¬ 
tion  elusive.  U.  S,  allies  coimsel  patience 
and  moderation.  Their  Middle  East  priori¬ 
ties  center  on  re-establishing  the  neutral¬ 
ity  of  Afghanistan  and  attaining  self- 
determination  for  the  Palestinians.  They 
have  reluctantly  agreed  to  impose  economic 
sanctions  against  Iran  by  mid-May  in  order 
to  head  off  a  U.S.  blockade  of  Iranian 
ports . 

Washington  should  be  flooded  with  messages 
saying:  STOP  THE  THREATS.  Letters  to 
the  President  and  Congressional  represen¬ 
tatives  might  include  the  following: 

1.  The  world  community  wants  and  needs  a 
peaceful  solution.  European  allies  are  en¬ 
couraging  new  initiatives  by  the  UN  Secre¬ 
tary  General.  So  should  we.  Former  Sec. 
of  State  Vance  reportedly  resigned  because 
he  opposed  the  use  of  force.  Sec.  of  De¬ 
fense  Brown  has  acknowledged  that  a  blockade 
would  "internationalize  the  conflict  ,  .  . 
and  might  or  might  not  have  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect."  U.S.  ships  already  in  the  area 
should  be  brought  home  and  B-52  overflights 
of  the  Arabian  Sea  should  cease. 

2.  The  U.  S.  should  acknowledge  its  past 
mistakes  in  Iran,  One  precedent:  The  John¬ 
son  Administration  negotiated  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  82-member  crew  of  the  Pueblo 
for  11  months  in  1968.  Release  came  only 
after  the  U.S.  apologized  for  engaging  in 
espionage  in  North  Korean  waters  and  pro¬ 
mised  never  to  intrude  again. 

3.  The  U.  S.  should  stop  bullying  allies  in¬ 
to  an  economic  boycott.  U.  S.  food  and  med¬ 
icines  should  flow  freely  to  Iran.  Exports 
of  these  commodities  were  excluded  from  the 
April  embargo  at  the  pleading  of  Sec, Vance. 
Very  little  is  moving,  however.  All  ship¬ 
ments  may  end  unless  there  is  protest. 
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Draft  Registration 

By  a  218-188  vote  April  22  the  Hotise  ap¬ 
proved  $8.6  million  to  begin  draft  registra¬ 
tion  of  19-  and  20-year-old  men.  Tremendous 
pressure  by  Administration  lobbyists  over¬ 
whelmed  surprising  Strength  of  draft  oppon¬ 
ents  in  nunijers,  logic,  and  eloquence. 
Amendments  defeated:  Weaver  OR,  for  volun¬ 
tary  registration,  84-319;  Batman  MD  to 
authorize  $500  million  for  registration, 
classification,  and  examination,  45-363; 
Duncan  OR  to  authorize  ftmds  to  register 
women  as  well,  by  voice  vote.  A  total  of 
$13,295  million  to  register  men  and  upgrade 
the  Selective  Service  System  was  approved 
219-180. 

The  Sen.  Appropriations  Cmte.  May  6  re¬ 
jected  9-17  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Hatfield 
OR  to  cut  funds  for  draft  registration. 

The  Administration  is  pressing  for  rapid 
floor  action. 

It  is  urgent  you  immediately  ask  your 
two  Senators  to  oppose  draft  registration. 

M-X,  Etc. 

Votes  to  cut  funds  for  the  M-X  and  other 
weapons  programs  will  be  considered  when 
military  authorization  bills  come  to  the 
floor  in  May.  In  the  House,  Ron  Dellums  CA 
will  oppose  the  entire  M-X  request  of 
$1,568  billion.  Paul  Simon  IL  will  seek  to 
cut  $500  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$325  million  in  outlays  to  end  preparations 
for  missile  "racetracks”  in  Nevada  and  Utah. 

Now  is  the  time  to  communicate  with  your 
Representative  and  Senators  on  this. 


The  Senate  Intelligence  Cmte.  has  abandoned 
its  attempt  to  write  a  comprehensive  "char¬ 
ter"  for  intelligence  agencies  and  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  modified  version  of  S.  2284  that 
would  ease  checks  on  covert  operations  and 
may  also  create  a  sweeping  new  exemption 
from  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
provide  a  new  criminal  penalty  for  disclos¬ 
ing  the  identity  of  an  agent.  Floor  action 
as  soon  as  the  third  week  of  May. 

Urge  your  Senators  to  oppose  any  bill 
which  includes  these  provisions  and  to 
pass  a  strong  charter  next  year. 

Resources 

Development  Assistance 

NORTH-SOUTH:  A  Pi*ogvam  for  Survival^ 

MIT  Press,  Cambridge,  MA  02lU2;  $U.95* 

OVERCOMING  WORLD  HUNGER:  The  Challenge 
Ahead,  G.P.O. ,  Wash.,  DC  20i»02;  Stock  # 
041-002-00015-8;  $6.00. 

Military  and  Foreign  Policy 

FCNL  PRESS  RELEASE  on  the  Iranian  Sit¬ 
uation,  April  25,  1980. 

The  Military  Factor  in  Inflation. iO-lO) 

U.S.  Economy 

Economic  Quakers,  Hugh  Barbour,  FUM-FCNL 
Dialogue,  What  Changes  are  Needed  in  the 
U.S.  Economy? 

FCNL  Letter  to  the  Senate  on  FY61 
^dget.  (L-11) 

Indian  Affairs 

Friends  and  Native  Americans  in  the 
1980 'sj  First  copy  free;  multiple  @  k0<f>. 

Reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  Testimony.  (T-5). 
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